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" Until he gives back Goa," answered Albuquerque, " I
never will make peace!" Goa, he declared, belonged to the
King of Portugal, in spite of Idalcan. Whether Idalcan liked
it or not, he would reconquer Goa, and Goa would be Portu-
guese for ever!

"They are sons of the devil!" said Idalcan briefly but
with feeling.

The Portuguese meanwhile took stock of their position.
To cross the bar would be impossible until the monsoon
ceased in August. They anchored near Pangim, where the
river was widest, and remained there while the enemy's
cannon swept their decks. They were too short of gun-
powder to reply; all they could do was erect barricades.

At first they suffered much from lack of water, which
could only be obtained from the mainland at the point of
the sword, but as the rainy season advanced that difficulty
was removed. The water of the river ceased to be brackish
and they drank of it. It was the food problem that grew
daily more acute. There was nothing to eat on board any
of the ships but an insufficient store of rice, some sugar and
a little biscuit, which commodities were doled out in rations
cut down to the bone. Men took to catching rats and mice
to ease their craving for more satisfying diet. Those who
had the good fortune to possess leather-covered chests
peeled them carefully, then soaked, boiled, and ate the
strips of hide. " These things were done by the common
people who could not endure hunger!" says Caspar Correa
rather superciliously.

The Governor's life was made a nightmare by these same
men, who came to him in melancholy deputations, entreating
him to give them more to eat. Albuquerque, genuinely dis-
tressed, shared his own ration with those who seemed the
hungriest, but it was difficult to discriminate, and after all
of very little use. Attempts at catching fish were made of
course, but apparently were mostly unsuccessful, and what
was caught had to be reserved for the sick, whose numbers